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completely indifferent since they had discovered that lack of educa-
tion did not prevent their children from obtaining employment.
Frequently boys entered the mines at the age of eight or nine, and
the sixpence a day they earned represented a welcome addition to
the family income. "They leave their homes at an early age, if they
find they can be boarded cheaper elsewhere, and they spend the
surplus of their wages in smoking, drinking, and gambling. Boys
of 13 will not unfrequently boast that they have taken to smoking
before they were 12. All parental control is soon lost. Shortly
after the age of 16 they begin to earn men's wages."*
The 1840's began with a great educational revival, which was
significant because the impetus came from the Welsh people them-
selves. It was associated with the names of Sir Thomas Phillips of
Newport, Sir Hugh Owen, and the Rev. Henry Griffiths of Brecon,
and was supported by both Churchmen and Nonconformists
Owen's work bore fruit in the formation of the Cambrian Educa-
tional Society in 1846, which advocated the establishment of un-
denominational schools. Owen, himself, supported the British and
Foreign School Society, but the National Society also turned its
attention to Wales It was realised that one of the greatest defects
in Welsh education was the lack of trained teachers, and, to remedy
this, not only were Welsh teachers encouraged to enter the English
training-colleges, but in 1848 Carmarthen Training College was
opened. Unfortunately, the cause of Welsh education received a
serious set-back which turned the attention of Phillips and Owen to
secondary and higher education.
This reverse was occasioned by the publication in 1848 of the
Reports of the Commissioners of Inquiry into the State of Education
in Wales. The Commissioners, of whom Mr. Lingen was one,
reported very adversely on the condition of the Welsh schools, but
it was not this that roused popular resentment. They had been
instructed to send in their observations on the social and moral life
of the Welsh people. The result was that the Reports contained
numerous instances of drunkenness, dishonesty, and gross immoral-
ity, which conveyed to the rest of the kingdom the impression that
the Welsh were a most degenerate race.
The Reports called forth indignant protests from Welshmen in
all stations of life. For years after, the popular name of "Brad y
llyfrau gleision (the treason of the blue books)" indicated the
impression produced upon the national feelings. Sir Thomas
1 Minutes of the Committee of Council, 1839-40, p. 183.